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~ Wine.—“ I will venture to assert that wine can hardly ever be 
jven tu a child in tolerable health, under fifteen years of age, without 
“immediately deranging the functions of the stomach and sup 
¥, the secretion of healthy bile, and very often it will have the same ms 
fect in young persons much above the age now mentioned. Dr. B Bed- 
dees states that an ingehious Surgeon tried the,following experiment. 
to twoof his children for a week, alternately, after . “ane 
a full glass of sherry, and to the other a gt ng 
he effgcts which followed were a striking proof of the per 
ects of vinous liquors on the comtiaatlinn ef children. "Ts ‘ 
that took the wine, ‘the. pulse was quickened, the heat in- 
created, the utine became high colored, and the stools destitute of the 
usual quantity of bile, while the: other, who took the ora had 
f ot appearance that indicated high health. The same e ects. fol- 
7 nas when the experiment was reversed. 
Pe vey the consumption of wine, it is worthy of particular romseth; that 
does not furnish an increase of the powers of life, og ability to pro- 
rte Vermin it only stitnulates and excits { tion. of 
ase the body, without supplying the expenditure. of the 
ucing those powers. Hence the reason appears: evident, 
ova a a slight excess in the use of wine is succeeded by a. . ne: 
tary langour and debility, and if the immoderate i be long 
as by permanent: weakness, feverishness and disease i in some 
ef the body.” 
ad 7 subject: of wines and. other fermented and intoxicating 
ith the exception of the extracts we have made above, our 
Pier osweaney erroneous-and evinces the most. rot dies 
ogc acme: Ale s indeed; on the: whole subject oF 
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282 _ Sure Method of Improving Health, §c. 


allsethers who have hitherto written on this subject, bh tw bi 
facts ffem and founds his reasoning upon what is called @ 
exclusively ; ; and therefore, asa matter of course, and at most of pe ; 
cessity, his work is replete with errors and absurdities. ’ 
Quantity or Foop.— It is rarely that a veryaged person is to be 
found who has not observed a rather scanty diet. “CThomas Parrwha - 
lived:to see- his hundred and fifty-third year was always ex ; 
temperate, and there is every reason to believe that he would hake ‘ 
lived many years longer had he not been taken into thte family of 
the Earl of Arundel where he became accustomed to a mor® genereug is 
diet.. Henry Jenkins of Ellerton, in Yorkshire, who lived to the soul My 
one hundred and sixty-nine, was a poor fisherman, and when he 
no longer follew this occupation, he went begging about Bolton; 
other places, his diet being aniformly coarse and scanty. The Cardi 
nal de Salis, Archbishop of Seville, who died at the age of one-beny 
dred and ten, states his diet to have been invariably sparing ; and cat 4 
Cornaro’s (who lived above a hundred years) was se, is well known,’ 
The celebrated Physician Galen, lived to see his hundred and fortieth , 
year, and was from the age of twenty-eight, always» sparing in the 
quantity of food he took. ‘4 

“ But thesmall quantity of food does not only ward off disease: 
ptolong life ; it likewise preserves the bodily strength ; and ‘ite# 
therefore be found universally, that, (other things being equal) 
aged persons who consume the least food in moderation, -are the! © 
strongest. The celebrated Dr. Jackson, mentioned by Sir John Sin-+ * 
clair was a remarkable instance of this. : He was.a Physician of emi-” 
nence in’the medical niilitary department. He says, ¢ I have wanders 
ed a* good deal about the world, and never, followed anys ; 
rule Bout any thing: my health has:been tried in all wa 
the aids of temperance and hard work, shave worn out tw 
two wars, and probably could wear out another before my 
old age arrives. I eat no animal food, drink no wine nor Bp ee 
nor spirits of any kind ; f wear.no flannel ; and regard neither wind 
nor rain, heat nor cold, when business is in the way. Sir John» Sin 
clair‘also states that the late Alderman Watson informed him that-at 
the agé of seventy he was free from every bodily complaint, and had* 
néver paid fivetshillings a year for physic and physicians, in the 
of his lifeywhich he attributed to having restricted: himself ) 
ounces a day of solid food. 

“ Lewis Cornano used to speak with delight, of the lightness a 
cheerfulness and serenity which he felt, after partaking of the 
portion of food which he was accustomed: to enjoy ; and there is mot 
an individual who like him, proportions his food to the waste ‘se 
system but finds the same immediate effects. 

“Disease and weakness are invariable and necessary 

and it is‘a common and dangerous error: among:the sick and 

pee te suppose that, by increasing the quantity of their on 
8 


augment their strength, and be better able to. oan citi 
ease. The reverse of ghis is the truth, and the it is.¢ 
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ymaladies, the digestive functions are much affected, and 

jgethe tiejority they are chiefly.and, primarily concerned; they are 

+ 4herefore, for the most past, in a state of considerable jrritation and 
debility, and by increasing the quantity of food beyond the small sup- 
be which they-can then bear with ease, this irritation is strengthened 
ho and with it the existing malady. But if on the other hand, we-care- 

, fally regulate our supplies of aliment, under such. circumstances,,we 

oi adopt a principal means of lessening irritation inthe stomach . apd 
of, powels, Seilikonive in the particular part of the body diseased, while 
ot 4 proper nourishment, and thereby assist nature in her efforts 
a .‘1'. jorestore the frame to health. . These are the reasons why a conside- 
' diminution in the quantity.of aliment is a grand means of the 
ul-treatment of chronic diseases. adh need le alee 
7. The celebrated Dr. Abernethy says ‘ when patients apply to.me, 
offend them greatly by letting them know they. have their health in 
‘their own Keeping. If a man were to do as Cornaro did, he would be 
rewarded by a long and happy life.’ sb 
_ i It gheuld be observed also, that when those who live temperately, 
happen to indulge inordinately, it is a most desirable practice for 
them to live low for the next day or two.. Occasional fasting is one 
the best antidotes against too much feasting. 48 
The most nourishing food is always found to be longest .under 
Mhe operations of the digestive functions, a "ye gh 
»»How ro Coox Poraroes.—‘ They. should be. as nearly as 
‘ -ofene size, well washed, but not pared ;—they. should be put into-a 
vessel of cold water for an hour ;—then be put into a fresh quantity of a 
' gold water with a little salt;—and boiled in ‘a. kettle.or saucep 
red, in the most expeditious manner possible. | No more 
be -put in.than merely to cover them, as they produce 
a considerable quantity of fluid ; when they are done the 
mater & to be instantly.poured off, and the kettle containing the cook- 
ed potatoes to be placed on the side of the fire with the cover off, un- 
tikthe steam is completely.evaporated : the potatoes are thus rendered 
quite dry and mealy before they are sent to the table. 

Reemen.—“ Every one.acquainted with the subject must havebeen 
‘struck with the surprising difference existing between the present in- 
habitants of this nation, and those of the last and preceding centuries 
‘impoint ofgirength of body, and freedom from that irritability of con- 
ain ich so manifestly paves the way for an attack of disease, 
une incidental. operations of any deleterious agent.’ ..And td 
»what—it may be asked—can this difference be owing to, but our more 
duxarious and. sedentary habits? ‘It was @.rare thing inthe early 
‘part of my life,’ says Dr.. Abernethy, ‘ to see.many cases of disease 

duced by increased vascular action, which are now common; hal 
lit is. with diseases depending on undue nervous action in a part; for I 
‘do not think there was such a thing as dic dowloureuz ever dreamt of 
] «s imomy early days... How this comes-I don’t know, There,has beena 

; increase of medical men, it is true, of late. years, but upon my 
. diseases have increased in proportion ?’ geo) ert 
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Ain-- In the space of four years ending in 1784, no less thap 2944 in. ' 
fants out of 7650, died within the first fortnight after ini bey 
lying-in hospital at Dublin. It was fortunately discovered that’ this ; 
melancholy circumstance arose from their not having a sufficient quay. 
tity of good air to breath. The hospital was therefore com 
ventilated, and the consequence was that the proportion of deaths was 
reduced. to 279. Hence there was reason to suppose that out of 2944 
which had died in the space of four years before, no less a number 
than 2655 had perished from the want of a due supply of'pig, — In the 
black hole of Calcutta, out of one hundred and forty-si¥ lishmen 
confined for scarcely twelve hours, only twenty-three fr a 

“The inhabitants of a town or city, in particular, ought not tog 
fer any day to pass over without enjoying the pure open air bey 
boundaries, —Awalk or ride for that purpose, ought to be considetedinet 
merely as the means of exercise but of special importance for procure 
ing the enjoyment of the purest vita] nourishment, which, above allyis | 
indispensably necessary to those who are much confined to their houses — 


, 
f 


—A daily exposure to the open air, is absolutely necessary to secure — 


us agaiost the injurious influence of our-variable climate. «i 
How to Avoiw Coips.—“ It should be observed that, a coldis 
generally produced by the individual’s going from the external: 
air, into the warm air of a heated room. Whe. a person,/ in 
weather, goes into the open air, every time he draws his breaththe™ 
cold air passes through the nostrils and windpipe into the lungsyand 
consequently diminishes the heat of those parts. As long as the pew 
son continues in the cold air, he feels no bad effects from its butas 
soon as he returns home, he approaches the fire to warm himselfjand 
very often takes some warm and comfortable drink, fo keep,gut thecald 
ag it is said.—Now this is the very way to fix a cold in the 
chest, because of the sudden transition effected in the temperat 
the parts, by the incautious use of heat. It should, theref 
rule with every one, when they come out of a very cold atm 
never to go at first into a room that. has a fire in it; or, if they cannot _ 
avoid that, to keep fora considerable time at the utmost distance from 
the fire, and, above all, to refrain from taking warm drink or stro 
liquors for some time. When you are actually laboring under a 
don’t wrap up in flannel, nor otherwise keep yourself hot, nor drink 
_ much hot liquid ; for this will inevitably make. bad worse... It sho 
be remembered that a cold is a slight fever, and therefore, the pt 
treatment is to indulge a little in a very moderately warm atmosphere; 
to live low, on mild unstimulating food, of a moderate temperdtite, 
and to keep the bowels open. Unless the atmosphere be dampja0” 
one witha cold, ought to keep within doors, the whole of the day.’ ” 
These views in regard to taking cold, and the means of nting 
and remedying it, are, in the main, very just and important?” 
the author does not notice all that is concerned as a predisposi 
aggravating cause, yet what he does say is well worthy of the conside 
ration of every one. They who always avoid improper kinds of food” 
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and drink, are st, ictly demp-erate in quantity, and keepthe skin healthy 
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; Short-sighted Physiology. : 2S. 


wie s by proper habits of cleanliness and exercise, are never in 
andi danger of taking cold : and if by any means, they should hap- 


pentd take a slight cold, a more free use of cold water to the whole 
‘gorface in bathing, the next morning, the loss of a single meal or en- . 

tire fasting for a day, followed by severe temperance for two or three 

‘with free exercise in the open air, a total abstinence from eve 
thing hotand exciting, and avoiding fires and heated rooms, will be 
sure to relilig.them entirely and restore them to perfect health. °~ * 
«Esercittem‘ Of all the means of preserving health, exercise is per- 
aps,that which has tiad the least justice done to it ‘by’ the majority 
' .ofmedical writers. In regard to health none of the various processes 
i ted with the important functions of assimilation and nutrition 
could be properly or adequately performed, unless the body Were 
; stimulated for that purpose by labor and exertion. ‘The liealth of all 
| the parts, and the soundness of their structure depe.d on perpetual 
jon and perpetual renovation; and exercise, by promoting at 
onee, absorption and secretion, invigorates life without hurrying it; 
renovates all the parts and organs, and preserves them apt and fit for 
every office they have to perform. It, also mainly contributes to the 
circulation of the blood and insures its imbibing the wholesome 
of the atmosphere, which form a principal source of our 
‘well-being. A brisk circulation animates the whole man; whereas 
deficient exercise, or continued rest, weakens the circulation, relaxes 
the muscies, diminishes the vital heat, checks perspiration, injures di- 
gestion, sickens the whole frame and thereby introducés numberless 
| diseases. It should be remembered that the heart of itself is not suf- 
ficient to give the blood due motion; to accomplish this, muscular 
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i@ft.is also requisite. There is nota single part of the human 
‘} machinewhich a sedentary mode of life does not debilitate. ‘How’ 

wisely then did the illustrious Syrus act, when he established it as 9 
‘pile: among the Persians that they should never eat but after labor. 
aa ; ; To be continued. 





SHORT-SIGHTED PHYSIOLOGY. 


Amonc the popular errors upon the subject of health, perhaps no. one 
ismore fruitful of mischief and misery, than that of attributing results 
to.immediate antecedents, without looking back to the remote, though 
in seality, the efficient reasons. Thus it is not uncommon for an in- » 
valid to tell us that he enjoyed perfect health all his life until, on & 
certain occasion, he ate unusually heartily of lobster or ‘something of 
the kind, late at night ; that he suffered all the horrors of the night- 
tare during the night ; that, the next morning, he found himself very 
unwell, and from that day to this he has been a moping dyspeptic ; he 
concludes with wondering, (and: well may he wonder,) that such a ~ 
terrible calamity should come so unexpectedly upon a man in perfect 
health ! Palpabl absurd as such a notion is, yet thousands entertain 
‘| %many, too, who ought to know better. 
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286 Short-sighted Physiology. , 
That a man may pass in a moment froma state of oe 





one of almost universal disease—that the organs, which at one 
are performing their functions in an entirely regular and health 
ner, at the next moment become irregular and diseased in all the; 
tion, seems a notion too absurd to be reasonably entertained, by. any 
reflecting man ; and yet it is too common. It would seem to bea libel 
upon the medical profession, to affirm that any of t eptertai 
such a notion ; and yet this doctrine is advocated in th Fs 
tract from an article in Bell’s Medical Library, for Apr 
Wiis, M. D., Royal Physician, &c.—page 59 and 60.4—-The 
is attempting to prove that human diseases ‘‘ do not proceed fra 
derangement of the digestive organs in particular, of the nature 6f 
which we characterize under the name of dyspepsia or indigestigg,” 
He says :-— salgagie d 
~” « Let us take one in particular, among the host of diseases.which + 
it is almost universally the fashion to regard as depending on aydigor- 
dered state of the digestive functions—gout; and ask, what. iSthe 
actual state of matters preceding and connected with an attack of 
ut? . + Tee 
ar Up almost to the hour of invasion the individual is generallyina ¥ 
state of unwonted good health; the stomach is doing its. duty, with?’ 
alacrity ; the body is replete with nourishment, the mind with , 
This individual retires to rest contented. with himself and every) 
else, thankful to God, we shall presume, for all his blessings,and-pro 
mising hiniself much farther cause for thankfulness in renewed and 
repeated enjoyment of these blessings. ~ sient 
“He goes to sleep and is lapped in Elysium. But by and by,beis ” 
disturbed by uneasy sensations in the foot or hand, and is, 
consciousness, wondering what can be amiss.. The local painia * 
creases in severity ; sleep flies his pillow; he becomes restless,and ill 
at ease ; his pulse is full, his mouth parched,’ his skin hot and dry; 
and the remainder of the night, begun under such favorable auspices, 
is passed in misery, the patient tossing from side to side of his bed, 
and finding a resting place no where. a 
‘“‘ The healthy man has become suddenly diseased ; there is no whole 
spot about him, no function in his body that is not disordered; and 
the physician must be summoned. . Now in whatever the disease om 
has been developed consists, the stomach has certainly had nov 
part in its production than‘ heart or lungs, liver or spleen, unless; im 
deed, asa casuist might maintain, it has been doing its duty toowell 
A diseased condition of the system, the effect, in so far as -we*kno™, 
of repletion, has manifested itself, accompanied and constitated by 
quickened circulation, suppressed. secretions, disturbed digestion, to 
cal inflammation, and the other morbid symptoms, which we 

























toméd to group together and call by the name of gout.” >. ef 

Now if es Reais any thing ai denmisen babbateinall could bardly ' 4 
be a greater number of physiological absurdities crowded» into 1 
‘same compass’than are found in that short paragraph.  We'éamimt ~ 4 
believe that Dr. Willis was sane when he said ‘“* Now in. whatever ; 
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Balloon ascensions a substitute for Salts and Senna. 287 


disease that has been developed consists, the stomach has certain- 
o more part in its production than the heart or lungs, or-liver 
n;” of course Dr: Willis knew better; he knew that the man’s 
ting food, his soups, and beaf-steaks, and his rich coffee, and 
ad a great deal to do with the production of the gout ; he 
‘knew that, if the man’s habits, instead of being what they were, had 
‘heen those of the frugal and industrious: peasant, he would. no ‘more 
va-jad thé gout than the law of gravitation wili be supended ; and 
ian says “up almost to the hour of invasion the individual — 
Pig a state of unwonted good health. The healthy man 
ome suddenly diseased” !! ¥S 
© ffow would the machinist be ridiculed who should say ‘I have 
‘Puilt you a perfect machine; but very probably, the first you. know, 
‘ that wheel will fly into a thousand pieces, and the whole operation be 
suspended.’ He would probably be allowed to keep his machine. 
@ truth is ;—and it is @ truth which should be known, these: de+ 
ments of the machinery of our systems, termed diseases, are 
sudden ‘things; they are the results of causes which have 
heen long at work ; so gradually have they operated, thatthe subject 
"Of them, deluded by the notion that all was well while he felt well, 
‘and taught to regard occasional illness as natural—a thing to. beex- 
“pected, has not perceived their operation. But the system has been 
slowly, but surely undermining; the delicate springs of life have been 
ually frittered away ; the stimulated organs have performed their 
nections with a fallacious facility; until the: nervous susceptibility is 
“entirely ‘exhausted ; the jaded organs refuse to act even under their 



















4 ,  wontedl stimulus ; and universal prostration is the natural and- neces- 


saryconsequence. The most terrible results often flow from the gradu- 
“Woperation of insignificant causes. One after another, the fleecy snow 
“Wakes settle’ upon the summit of the Alps. We see them, by thou- 
“sands, lighting upon ‘the surface of a pool, 
‘ « A moment white then gone forever,” 
or kissing for an instant’ childhood’s up-turned: cheek and vanishing 
without leaving a trace of their existence, .and we dream not 
that such “ airy nothings” can be combined into an instrument of de- 
yastation. But one at a time, the snow-flakes fall upon the, summit 
of the Alps. Successive winters add, each, its portion; to the accumu- 
lating mai: Perhaps for generations it piles into the skies; a thing 
beauty and majesty ; until a single snow-flake destroys the balance 
ofthe accumulations of a century, and the terrific avalanche carries 
devastation and death into the vales below. And - yet every particle 
of that tremendous mass was a child’s plaything ; and everyone had 


_something to do in producing the ultimate result: 


*Barioon ASCENSION A SUBSTITUTE FOR SaLTs anD Senna.—They make balloon aseen- 
sions for their health, in Pennsylvania.. Mr. Dunlap lately went up at Kurtztown, and 
: the trip was of more advantage to him than all the medicine he, had taken for ten 
“yéars. The novelty of the voyage, the pure air which he A pee the fi 
with which all the qonaetnn — oat the eye ap ene to won = an 
mosphere, all combined to uce a salatary effect. Our doctors ‘will soon/be prescn- 
bing “ at balloon Ccbensiok* tami of ‘salts and senna,” and our apvthecaries dealing 











out “sky carriages’ as they donow “tincture of rubarb.”—Boston Post: 
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SOCIETY OF BIBLE CHRISTIANS IN ENGLAND: 


From Dr. Atcort’s work entitléd “ Vecerasre Dyer.’”’ 


The “ Society of Bible Christians” to which I allude, was 
tence in England in the year 1829, and numbered upwards of a bum 
dred members, who abstained entirely from animal food, andpag 
so for from ten to twenty years. A book was written, a 
by one of their members, entitled ‘« Vegetable Cookery,” wm 
troduction, somewhat extended, recommending abstine 
mal food and intoxicating liquors. Of the subsequent history 
society—that is, for the last eight or nine years, I have been’ . 
unable to obtain any accurate information. one a 

At the close of the introduction to the work I have just mentioned; 
the Society of Bible Christians sum up their views in the following: 
manner : ned 

“ The Society of Bible Christians abstain from animal: food, not 
in obedience to the Divine command, but. because it is an obseé a | 

_ which, if.more genetally adopted, would prevent much cruelty, lusty 
and disease, besides many other evils which cause misery in society” 
It would be productive of much good, by promoting health, long life,” 
- 7 gl! iness, and thus be a most effectual means of reforming man-* 

tt would entirely abolish that greatest of curses, war ; for those. 
a are s® conscientious as not to kill animals, will never mi 
human beings. On all these accounts the system cannot be tod 
recommended. The practice of abstaining cannot be wrong ; it a. 
thérefore be some consolation to be on the side of duty. If weer t 
we err on the sure side : it is innocent; it is infinitely better authori, 
zed and more nearly associated with religion, virtue, and humanity) 
than the contrary practice—and we have the sanction of the 
and best of men—of the whole Christian world, for om hune 
years after the commencement of the Christian era.’ 

SIMILAR SOCIETY IN PHILADELPHIa. 


The following facts of a more recent date are from the Library of 
Health for August. 
Tose persons who have read a work of ours, entitled .** V table 

Diet,” will probably recollect the account, at page 214, of a “Seg 

of Bible Christians,” as they called themselves, which was irexis 

in England in the year 1829, and contained upwards of ah 

members ; but of which, for the last eight or nine years, the author. 

had received no intelligence. We were the more careful, in regard 10 

our statements on this subject, because a report was then in circula- 

tion—which has been still more widely diffused since that time by.our, 
busy opponents—that the Society had “run down.” Under, these: 
circumstances, we were not a little gratified to receive, about the first 
of July, a most interesting letter on the subject, from the Rev. Win. 

Met of Philadelphia, from which, though without.the permission 

of the writer, we venture to present the following information reer: 

ing the origin and progress of this curious society. ont 
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Society of Bible Christians in Philadelphia. 289 































iety of Bible Christians’ originated, under Divine Pro- 
but the year 1907, through the labors of the Rev. Wm. 
inister of Christ Church, Salford, Manchester. He was 
ular preacher, a man of transcendent talents, a cultivated 
mor eloquence, and withal, indefatigably zealous in his. 
's . He preached the word.of God gratuituously, and 
py the practice of physic. He zealously inculeated, 
wor ten. years of his life, the doctrine of abstinence 
and intoxicating liquors, as a religious duty ; and 
ved the doctrines he taught. At the time: of his 
“thére were between 300 and 400 of his hearers who had | 
e@eeevegetable diet; having been induced to do so by his exam- 
his lucid and powerful preaching, and by the authority of the 
ed Scriptures.. Since then, these principles have continued to be 
y din his church; and a second church has also been built in 
br, in which the same dietetic views are inculcated; and 
Well attended. I understand there are now about 700 mem- 
s religious body, in Great Britain. I may_add, that none 
Beidered members who do not wholly abstain from all animal 
nd. intoxicating liquors.” ‘ 
ddition to this very valuable piece of information, Mr. Metealf 
e following account of what may be deemed an American 
of the Parent Society, now existing at Philadelphia. 
ly in the year 1817, a company of 39 persons, including among 
the writer of this communication, all of whom belonged to this 
jous society, arrived in the port of Philadelphia, with the intention 
of making this country their future earthly abode. They were all 
yeh as have ‘to earn their bread by the sweat of their brow ;’ hence 
became scattered, in order to obtain a subsistence. The result 
, » that 24 or 25 out of the 39, subsequently relapsed into their for- 
“mer habits of flesh-eating. Ags a minister in this little religious com- 
‘munity, you will readily conceive, I felt much discouraged ; - but 
bolieving in the truth of my views, and considering it a duty to endea- 
f vour to diffuse the doctrines 1 had espoused’. and to promote’a cause 
‘which IT believed then and still believe to be calculated to add to the 
physical; mental, and spiritual well-being of mankind, I determined, 
With the blessing of God, not to give up in despair. I opened an aca- 
demy, in this city, and made use of my school room on the Sabbath 
day for religious services, teaching our peculiar views. The school 
room was, in time, superseded by a small church, which my hearers’ 
purthased, and in which we have met each Sabbath, since 1823. 
Our present number of members is between 80 and $0, including both 
sexes and all ages ; mostly residing in this vicinity. We have been 
blessed, as a people, with general good health, and [ may venture to 
say we are all satisfied of the superiority of a vegetable diet over that 
regimen so commonly used.” i 
“As some of our readers may like to know further particulars respect- 
ing this trans-Atlantic friend, we have added the following paragraph 
ftom his private history. 
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290 Comparative Anatomy. 


* You will, 1 presume, naturally and justly conclude, that 
ber of that religious society (the Society of Bible Christs 
vegetable eater. Should I live to the approaching Septémb 
then be thirty years since I have so much even as tasted 
flesh or fowl. I have children and grand-children the 
tasted any thing of the kind; nor has animal food, ,at% 
an article of diet in my family-” he a 

“ That redoubtable champion of flesh-eating ang 
the editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical 4§ 
sound state of health requires a small quantity & 

“ We have never yet seen an exclusively vegetable-Cagime 
_ he adds, “‘ who did not show the evil effects of it ;” and 
dents ever and anon echo back the same sentinients. ~ 

What will they say to such facts as we now lay before them? Will © 
they continue their efforts at reproach and ridicule? Or will 
consent, at length, to examine the arguments against fleshg™ 
carefully as they have those which are supposed to be in its] 


COMPARATIVE ANATOMY. 
Extracts from Graham’s Lectures onHuman Life—Continued. we 


We therefore, remain without a solution to “our questiongat 
called upon to push our investigations still further, in pursuit @ 
decided and conclusive evidence. And, fortunately for 
evidence is near at hand ; and just where we should. expect to 
and where. we ought first to have looked for it; and where we 
first have looked for it, if our minds had neither been sophisti : 
nor misled by education, custom, and depravity.—In the ordepnext j 
below man, we find several species of animals whose alimentary orm, § 
gans in all respects very nearly resemble those of the human bod 
and in the species which comes nearest to man in general organi 
tion and appearance, the alimentary organs in almost every particular” — 
_ so nearly resemble those of the human. body, that they are easily mis — 
taken for them. ‘And few, who are not in some. measure acquainted 
with comparative anatonty, would be apt readily to detect the die 
tinguishing differences. The number and order of the teeth, in,the 
orang outang are the same as in man. — The incisors or. front,,teeth 

(No 8.) are precisely like those of the human 
head: the cuspids or corner teeth are relative: 
ly longer and more pointed and.are separated 

ma from the other teeth by. small spaces; andi 
24 all respects approach much more to the 
ance of, the cuspids of carnivorous 


| than the corner teeth of man do, The. cheek - 
teeth, like the incisors, so mueh resemble those 
of the human head, that it is: difficult to die 


The first, or infant teeth of tinguish them. . The only difference is, that, 
an autang, conside- the elevations on the grinding surfaces of ‘the 
rably reduced in the draw: orang outang’s teeth, are somewhat)m : 
7 prominent and pointed, The articulation. 
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jaw, .the form of the stomach, the comparative length of the 
ry canal, the relative capacity of the cecum and the cellular 
sat of the colon in the orang outang,all likewise correspond 
With those of the human body. As a general statement 
sé comparative length of the alimentary canal is somewhat 
han in the orang outang. Excepting then, that the 
Suvely longer and more pointed and separate, and the 
Somewhat more trenchant, and the alimentary canal rather 
bec ag outang than in man, the resemblance between 
lary. organs of these two species of animals is perfect. - 
jef species of monkeys the cuspids are relatively longer and 
ote-meerted, and the cheek teeth more trenchant or sharp-pointed 
ihe Corners than in the orang outang. Inthe baboon the cuspids 
farge, long and powerful weapons of offence and defence, and in 
fesgiects resemble the corresponding teeth in purely carnivorous 


fest accordance with the established principles in the science 
Sfative anatomy then, the alimentary organs of the orang 
recto be regarded as the true type with which we are to com- 
os®of the human body, in order to ascertain the natural dietetic 
fof man. But we have seen that, in all that the organs of the 
‘differ from. these of man, they bring the orang between man and 
carnivorous gaimals ; 
and thus, as it were, 
push man still farther 
from. % carnivorous 
character. . Yet itis 
well known, that, not 
enly the orang ou- 
tang, but-all the other 
species of monkéys 
are, in. a. perfectly ¢ 
pure state of nature, 
when left free. to 
choose their own nour- 
ishment and_ follow 
their undepraved in- 
stincts, wholly frugi- 
vorous or fruit-eating 
- animals, — subsisting 
exclusively upon fruit, 
nuts and other escu- 
lent farinaceous vege- 
tables.. And they ne- 
ver, in such a state of 
The above drawing is from the jaws of an orang outang nature, feed on ‘ani- 
Se, about 2 years. ) mal. fodd, except in 
circumstances’ in which even the-cow and the sheep become -carnivo- 
rous ; viz. when suffering from extreme famine, and goaded on by 
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excessive and tormenting hunger. Insuch emergencies, mo 
sheep and probably most other animals will greedily devewg au 
mal substances ‘as fall in their way, or such as they ime 


obtain.* . 
But it is said that the orang outang, on being dom stig ee 
brought under the care of man, readily learns to eat ania 
soon discovers more fondness for it, and devours it. sion 

it does any kind of vegetable food : and hence, it ig 

animal is naturally omnivorous, and confines itselfg@ir 

state of nature, only because it is unable to procure’@hig 
condition adapted to its organization and alimentary want 
inference involves a monstrous absurdity : ‘for it assumes ga) 
constituted an animal with certain alimentary wants and endé 
with corresponding instincts, without giving it the nec rebel 
and voluntary powers to obey those instincts and supply thos want % 
Besides, if the fact that the orang outang readily learns to ei 
food, proves that animal to be naturally omnivorous, then. 

cow, sheep, &c. are all naturally omnivorous animals: for ex 

them is casily trained to eat animal food and to subsist.epmay 
diet. Indeed, they readily become so accustomed to tie ah sill 


Ta 


mode of living as greatly to prefer their prepared dishes of beerwteas) 
toast and coffee, to their own natural diet of grass or hay and way 
“ In Norway, as well as in some parts of Hadramant and the Gam 
mandel coasts, the cattle are fed upon the refuse of fish, which4 
them rapidly, but seems at the same time totally to ¢ 
their nature, and renders them unmanageably ferocious} , ' 
Horses have frequently been trained to eat animal food, gpis® © 
to. demand it with great eagerness and devour it greedily; filmy 
sheep have often been so accustomed to animal food that they 
wholly refuse to eat grass. By this dietetic change, the.physiological 
condition of the digestive organs may be.so affected, that if the animal 
be suddenly deprived of this diet and exclusively confined to its owh * 
natural and proper food and drink, it will at first droop exceedingly, and)“ 
perhaps become sick, and in some instances die. a 
It is also true that the lion, the tiger, and other carnivorous and” 
redaceous animals may be trained to a vegetable diet, and learn-to. 
ive on vegetable food alone ; and it is an interesting fact, that if the’ 
young of these animals be taken before they have ever tasted flesh, arid” 
carefully trained to a vegetable diet till they are grown up, they will 
discover no desire for flesh-meat.—A friend of mine took a young” 


kitten and carefully trained it to a vegetable diet. It did well and be- 
i 





* The inhabitants of Nantucket used to keep many sheep and cows upon the Island 
without making any provision for them during the wintet : and I have frequently been’ 
assured by many of the intelligent people of that island, that when the ground was; 
covered. with snow, it was a common thing for the cows and sheep to come into the _ 
town, and like swine, greedily devour every animal as well as vegetable substance 
could find in the streets,—even pulling up and consuming pieces of fish-skin and other — 
animal substances. which were trodden down and frozen into the ground. . ~ 3 


tLife of Reginald Heber, Harper’s Family library, No. 40, page 360. 
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ne cat, remarkable for its strength and activity. When it 
wh, flesh was put before it,~but the cat would not touch 

4 aihovgh the cat was an excellent mouser, yet it was never 
' ovdeyour or eat any part of its prey; but, having killed the 
sal ‘mice which it caught, it would always bring them into the 

. Piacliow n@eny them down-at the feet of some member of the family 
yamdugeiermethem. By slow degrees however, this cat was trained 
eat'ep fiésh with its dinnef, and after a while appeared to 
mye, if flesh was offered to it in the morning or eyening, 
(Gticligt ; and this cat continued to refuse flesh-meat at 
fes@xcept @# its dinner. Since this experiment, several 

ty Bh made with similar results. In one instance, after the 
DD eet peat iroehs Up, it was occasionally fed with flesh, and was invaria- 


¥) F patle'sick Dy it. . 
“Gah henner, all carnivorous animals, among beasts and birds, can 


: ded 


pa vegetable diet. ‘And it is worthy of remark that, this 
pals can be brought to subsist exclusively on vegetable food 
ysiological incagvenience and greater safety to life and 
Whuch less detesioration of the constitution as a permanent 
See herbivorous and frugivorous animals ‘can be brought to 
gwely on anjmal food.. Hence thetefore, if the fact that the 
tang and other species of monkeys can be trained to subsist on 
d @vet of vegetable and animal food, proves them to be natural- 
#otous, then it is equally proved that the lion, tiger, cat; eagle* 
het predaceous animals ; and the horse, cow, sheep and. other 
ous animals are all naturally omnivorous. But no enlightened 
est mind willfor a moment admit that any of these animals 
rally omnivorous. ) 
erefore, perfectly certain that the whole evidence of compara- 
anatomy, when correctly apprehended and accurately estimated, 
td prove determinately that man is naturally a frugivorous ani- 
And thus it appears that the true evidence of comparative ana- 
iy, and the ancient Mosaic record of the natural history and dietetic 
character of man perfectly agree. The record explicitely asserts that 
1 ‘in the truly natural state of man, ere he had transgressed any of the 
* 4 lawsofhis nature, he subsisted, according to Divine adaptation and ap- 
a 4 peintment, wholly upon the fruits of trees and the seeds of herbs, or 
upon frurts and farinaceous vegetables. . 
For mote than two years, I had, in my public lectures, presented the 
foregoing arguments in regard to the natural dietetic character of man, 
before I was aware that, similar views.had been published by others; 
asmy own knowledge on this subject had-been derived almost entirely 
from actual examinations in comparative anatomy, and from the oral 
information of living travellers. I have since however, in the course 
ofmy general researches, most unexpectedly and agreeably fallen upon 
the testimony of several distinguished men, which, so far as the evi- 
dence of comparative anatomy is considered, fully corroborates: my: 
Teasonings and conclusions. , ain 


* The eagle has been trained to live entirely on vegetable food.. 
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NOTICE OF GRAHAM’S LECTURES, iii 
: . CON THE SCIBNCE OF HUMAN LIFE. Sm.d 


4 , 
[The following article we understand is from the pen of Mr. C Py Be 
merly of Rhode Island, now one of the Editors of the “ Botanico-Medical aie 
conducted by A. Curtis, Columbus, Ohio.] dels 
Prior to our departure from the East, we procured this work‘apd % ; 
the West.’ We have ran hastily over its pages, gathering{yne 
were ripe for the harvest. We might sift some-parts of this. prog 
disposition to point out the mmor faults of a work so pre-emiiem 
a purer and healthier state of things, if man, in his ignorante de 
— run so low as to be incapable of rising to the blgssings| & s 
blindly cast aside.from his view. The work is a noble oducts 
phy and intellect—and it will remain a monument sacred to the #n@ ng 
through ages leng after he shall have been gathered to his fathergui% 
To.prevent, rather than cure disease, has ever been the final aim’Oh 
ing our short connection with medical studies, our eye has beem direcgd te 
disease, and the means to be pursued to obviate them, as being altegethe 
combatting the effects, or actual disease, by medicine, even though the 
were the most unexceptionable that it were possible for sach action to 
active medical process is necessary, we have seen no reason to doubt. 
sonian. System is incomparably more natural in its ways and means, 
which has yet been offered to man for his approval or condemnation. & 
strained to go forthe much better practice of preventing disease, by 
the root of its causes- -Atthe.very threshold of our medical studies, -w 
could be no permanently successful termination of our researches)s 
Hence we have labored continually, in our limited sphere, ® point out tht, 
ease, that it might’ be-prevented there, without ‘waiting the manifestation 
We saw full clearly .that, to attempt a purification here, while the firs’ 
infraction of Nature’s laws, remained to produce their morbid effec hug 
could not secure a permanent state of health. We recommended again agi 
works of George and Andrew Combe, because we saw-them rising ftpaf 
of the old school and pushing off on the mght tram. to practical physi 
health. We saw that their labors were calculated to diffuse light into the 
darkness ; and we now have the sweet satisfaction of placing Sylvester Graha 
list as among the first of the benefactors of mankind. ‘He belongs to the né 
and.is one of her pioneers who unfolds the varied causation of disease and 
its prevention. In the same spirit of others of the same school, his anatomy pit 
logy is made practical and enlightens the path of every one who wil thtrejn,. 
Alcott, we learn, is of the same school, though his works have never ye conte wi 
view. Now it is this kind of anatomical and-physiological knowleiige that 
said should be common to all, and the indispensible requisites of our schools... The 
matter isrendered perfectly familiar by the worthy personages of whom we have 
ken ; and a moment’s reflection must suggest the vast utility of the introduction ae” 
kind of knowledge into all our nurseries of learning. How can we more propesly am 
hghten the rising generation ‘than to teach them a-knowledge of themse!ves—thecamams 5 
of health and disease—of good and evil which is set before them. They will then know, 
that of which the mass of mankind are now ignorant. If they choose the good—he 
happiness and long life will be the fruit they shall gather. | If. they choose 
disease, bondage to the doctors, and untimely death, will be the penalties, of wrongs 
and disobedience. . 
All this knowledge is emenating amd is to emenate and’be diffused from the fie 
of meral and practical physiologists. The physiology, as taught in, the 
is a physiology of abstractions. It has been of little or no utility on, the great cale 
the vital concerns of life ; and even the practising regulars, whatever may be the ext 
of their physiological speculations as learnt from their professors; are continually Vi 
ting, in their medical practice, the plainest common-sense physiological laws; 
better are we to expect so long as they shall remain as they are, without any pp 
originality—“ cabin’d, cribb’d, confined” to the usages of their schools whose basis 
upon “hypothesis piled upon hypothesis,” yielding only * ineffectual speculation.” ” 
Take for example the large physiological work of Professor Dunglisen;. aad we 
this, only because the various views of the abstract physiologist are gathered toget 
this work more extensively than in any other. But what light does this massive 
shed along the obscure path of man? and in what consists its practical utility @ 


4 





. Miscellanedis Rens 


g injerests of humanity, engulphéd. in ignorance, disease and death. 
eM a focus to. establish the useless spectlations attempted? 0, no 
Baer hadjeited a vast array of names all the world to prove uncomeata: 
their contraries—points so hidden that, whether proved one way or the 
bf no éssential benefit on the extensive scale of active life. ‘ 
e Igbors of the old selfool physiologists. Instead of applying the plain and 
hs of this science to the wants of society, they wra themselyes"up in 
ib, and attempt to penetrate to the Ultima Thule of all the non-essen- 
“abstractions, as if these ineffectual speculations were of para- 
tye prev: ntion and cure of digease. So far from this, the physicians 
thin their campaigns against the sick with their minds in con- 
Si‘by all they have learnt, and utterly overlook the plainest and © 
dications. 
this are thglabors of the new school whose physiological labors 
mimeuse value on the great scale of civilized life. Here every thing 
Fan ¢ epevely useful and practical bearing ; and hence this knowledge 
ne portance, and should be diffused throughout the whole length and 
e say let no family remain without Graham's Lectares on the Science 
he moral bearing of the work is no less important*than its physical ; 
p body” and soul are clenched together, the purity of the one cannot be 
ithe other. Who ever knew an unclean body united with a and 
Tb.1s a Hoy saying that “even from the body’s purity the mind receives 
ic aid.’ v go 
fi holy cause of temperance—and total abstinence from all that is bad—— 
sok aust be regarded as the head of the corner; and it is to be h 
Mer welll pot reject it. se goa in eating and intemperance m drink- 
Blesely akin for fie to reproach the other ; and if we would work out our 
Hotal salvation, we must seize all our evil voluntary habits with an iron 
Ca them behind usas Legion. We mus€ do this, or we shall look im vain’ 
of the millenial sun. 


+ 


R aeaasts To STranp or “ go aLons.”~—Mr. Combe in one. of his late lec- 
‘ ) a fact of such importance, with regard to @ universal practice, that 
std fw give it the widest publicity. 
misereatly delight to see their infants “ run alone” at as early an age as _possi- 
le many methods to induce their children to stand and walk. Now, nature 
that “creeping on all fours” for no shallow purpose. The bones; which 
st a the body, do not become perfectly solid till near twenty years 
' n youngchildren, bones are but‘phable gristle, that by pressure or the 
Weight bent from their natural shape. When the child stands, its whole 
as thrown On the bones of its legs, which at too early an age are not firm 

ipport, and they are thus liable to be bent. If let alone, nature will prompt: 

when to rise up. It will not continue to creep till the age of four-score, as some 


rie “to imagine 

. w® 2 , 

| Sshaation.—A writer in an exchange says, “ If it be true, as some. suppose, that 

jone’s nature assimilates to the nature of the food one feeds on, I should think a certain 
'@ astinguished gentleman lived on flies and handsaws, for his face is as rough as the one 

andhis'temper as jagged as the other. Better learn to eat straw like the ox and ‘draw’ 


_ histemper a little. 


wv " 
Remarkable death of a Revolutionary Patriot.—The Cleaveland, Ohio, Herald of the 

_ Lfinst. mentions that Trmothy Conklin, a Lieutenant in the army under Washington, 
died at Milan, Ohio, on the.4th inst. aged 96 years. The veteran attended the - 
at Milan, and was watching the national banner unfurl on the Libertypole, when 

, at chscharge of a cannon, his spirit left the tenement wherein it had:been so’ long a 


a « 
UT 


Possoxovs Fisu.—The Madras Herald of Feb. 2. mentions the arrival there of the ship 
Ganges, which had suffered severely from fatal sickness.on board arising from @ sin- 
j i tance. Shorly after leaving Mauritas the Ganges hove to off a fish bank 
and let down the boats to fish. The men were successful and eat plentifully of what 

they had caught. They were affected in a very extraordinary manner, being swollen 
_ like porpoises, and in the course of a few days fifteen of them died.—Boston Patriot. 
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